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WHY NOT INDUSTRIAL CONSCRIPTION ? 

BY HAEOLD G. MOULTON 



Modebn warfare requires the systematic organization of 
practically every aspect of national life. Imperative as is 
the skillful manipulation of troops on the field of battle — 
scientific organization of the resources back of the lines is 
quite as important. Indispensable as is the business-like 
handling of ordnance and quartermaster supplies, the syste- 
matic control of marketing and transport facilities is just as 
indispensable. And equally important with all these phases 
of military operations is the scientific mobilization of the 
vast industrial army of the Government to the end that the 
productive energy of the nation may be made to serve in the 
most effective manner the necessities of war rather than the 
interests of peace. There are circumstances indeed under 
which industrial organization is of even greater importance 
than military organization — when ultimate victory or defeat 
lies rather with the industrial than with the military forces. 
Particularly, this is the position in which the United States 
finds itself in the present war of attrition; for it is every- 
where conceded that our greatest service to our allies will be 
in the furnishing of ships, materials and munitions of war, 
rather than men. Ultimately, if the war lasts two or three 
years, American soldiers may perchance prove the decisive 
factor on the fields of battle, but, in the meantime, it must 
be remembered that unless we construct ships as rapidly as 
others are destroyed by German submarines, unless we fur- 
nish vast quantities of munitions and supplies for the Allied 
armies in the field, two years may never be vouchsafed to us 
in which to equip and train our own soldiers for the final 
drive. Engaged, as we are, in a race with time, the outcome 
of the struggle would seem to depend largely upon the way 
in which we organize the industrial resources at our disposal. 
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If one accepts the brief analysis of the foregoing para- 
graph as substantially the position of the United States in 
the present war, he can scarcely avoid asking himself the 
question — Why not Industrial Conscription? As is well 
known, the main argument for the selective draft is that it 
gains time, where time is indispensable. Now, if industrial 
mobilization is of even greater importance, why should we 
not, in truth, resort to conscription of industry as well as 
of men? It is the purpose of this paper to analyze the re- 
quirements of the present situation and to urge a careful 
consideration of conscription of industry. 

Four things, in the main, are required of the United 
States in the next year : 

(1) Ships — as many as can be built. 

(2) Munitions and materials of war — as many as can 

be supplied. 

(3) Food — as much as can be produced. 

(4) Soldiers — as many as can be trained. 

It will be observed that money is not included in the list of 
things required. And in fact money will not win the war 
for us. It is merely a means to an end. The role that money 
does play in the process of mobilization for war will be 
discussed directly. But for the present attention must be 
centered upon goods and men — not upon money. 

The problem that is before us in supplying the unlimited 
quantities of ships, munitions and materials, food and 
soldiers that are required, may be made clear by a simple 
diagrammatic statement: 

1. Indispensable commodities. 

(a) Prime necessities for physical 
and mental efficiency. 

(b) New capital goods required to 
produce such necessities. 

2. Dispensable commodities. 

(a) Luxuries and many conven- 
tional necessities. 

(b) New capital goods used in 
producing luxuries, etc. 

What now are the alternatives before us? 



50,000,000 workers 1 
ordinarily produce 



1 1 assume 50,000,000 workers ; there may be more or less, but the exact 
number is quite immaterial. One may call it " x " workers if he prefers. 
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(1) Produce none or few of the indispensable things re- 
quired if we are to prosecute the war successfully. 

(2) Increase efficiency and speed up the workers to a point 
where they can produce not only the customary amounts of 
both classes of goods, the dispensables and the indispensa- 
bles, but in addition the unlimited quantities of ships, muni- 
tions and materials, and food required for the war. 

(3) Produce less of the things normally produced — the 
dispensables — and transfer our national energy into the pro- 
duction of the indispensable sinews of war. 

I take it that it will be at once conceded that the first 
alternative is out of the question; it stands as an admission 
of failure. 

The second alternative is regarded by many as adequate, 
or substantially adequate, to the task before us. We are a 
big rich powerful country and can do anything once we have 
buckled to the task with characteristic American energy and 
ingenuity. " We will get there somehow." But there is a 
fundamental error in the current opinion on this question. 
We can doubtless speed up somewhat ; we can doubtless sub- 
stantially increase our efficiency, but we cannot thereby pro- 
duce more than a fraction of the munitions, ships and food 
required. For it must be observed that the speeding up of 
workers and the increasing of efficiency in present lines of 
production will merely give us additional quantities of the 
things normally produced, luxuries and other dispensables, 
along with the things that are indispensable. Insofar as 
we are now engaged in producing food, ships and war mate- 
rials, speeding up and increasing efficiency will help. But it 
will scarcely begin to solve the problem. At best it will give 
us a little more of the indispensables required for war. 

The third is therefore the only alternative open to us; 
and this inevitably means that labor and capital must be 
shifted from the places that do not count to the places that 
do count in the task we are undertaking. It means that 
capital and labor now being used in constructing machinery, 
factories, etc., that are not required for war purposes must 
be transferred to the construction of factories that can be 
used in manufacturing munitions and materials of war; it 
means that factories already built that are now being used 
for the manufacture of dispensable commodities must be 
(where possible) made over into factories that can manufac- 
ture indispensables ; it means that where these factories can- 
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not be remodelled for war purposes they must be closed, and 
their laborers, at least, released for service that counts. 

I would not go so far as to say that we can, practically 
speaking, in a year completely transfer our energy from the 
fields which do not count to the fields which do count heavily 
in the business of war. But the programme already outlined 
by the Government will necessitate the most heroic 
efforts if we are to accomplish the task we have set for our- 
selves. The Secretary of the Treasury tells us that the 
United States Government and our allies will spend $9,000,- 
000,000 in our markets within the next twelve months — nine 
billions of dollars — a sum roughly equivalent to nine dollars 
a minute from the birth of Christ to the present time. Can we 
produce this coming year $9,000,000,000 worth of ships, mu- 
nitions, materials and food, or any substantial part thereof, 
if we devote our national energy along customary lines, if 
we produce dispensable commodities in the usual amounts, 
or in anything like the usual amounts? To ask the question 
is to answer it. "We must have thorough-going readjustments 
of industry. 

In the discussion thus far we have merely raised the prob- 
lem of industrial mobilization for war. Now as to the 
mechanism by which this shifting of social energy may be 
accomplished. In our pecuniarily organized society it is 
brought about through the agency of money. The precise 
role that money plays in industrial society is confusing at 
all times to the economic novice, and it is perhaps especially 
so in connection with war. Our Government is to raise the 
first year of the war $7,000,000,000. These funds are to be 
passed through the Treasury Department in successive 
installments, giving purchasing power while there, but pass- 
ing, in the act of purchasing, back again into the channels of 
industry. Money, then, is the means by which the Govern- 
ment is enabled to buy the things it needs. 

"While the process thus far is generally enough under- 
stood, it is not usually so clear that if the commodities re- 
quired by the Government are to be found ready on the 
market when they are desired, the Government must use the 
money placed in its hands in such a way as to induce capital 
and labor to be shifted into the production of the supplies 
and materials demanded. 

Let us take some concrete examples. Mr. X, a manu- 
facturer of silk hosiery, is offered a contract by the Govern- 
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ment to produce plain stockings for soldiers. If the price 
offered is attractive, and if the factory can be easily adapted 
to the manufacture of soldiers' stockings the manager will 
readily accept the Government contract ; and we have accom- 
plished a diversion of energy. But let us take a different 
case. Y is engaged in the manufacture of candy, or chewing 
gum, or beer, or ceramics. The Government seeks to induce 
Y concerns to manufacture war supplies. To do so would 
require extensive rehabilitation of plant if not indeed new 
factories altogether. Will Y change the character of his 
business? Purchasers of candy, chewing gum, beer and 
ceramics engage in direct competition with the Government 
and seek to induce Y to continue his present business by 
demanding the usual output of such commodities. The Gov- 
ernment must here greatly outbid private spenders if it is 
to secure the production of war supplies. 

In this connection it must be borne in mind that the Gov- 
ernment is not a very effective competitor for either labor 
or capital, — it must pay much higher returns than normal 
industry if it is to attract the requisite production. Why? 
Because the laborer does not feel the call of patriotism or 
the lure of adventure except when he contemplates entering 
the active military establishment. The pecuniary motive 
alone must be looked to as the means of inducing him to 
enter the industrial army of the Government. He will not 
voluntarily leave his position and apply for one in munitions 
factories at the same wages, because of the costs incident to 
transferring to a new (and often distant) employment, and 
because of the ephemeral nature of the demand for war 
materials. Very high wages are therefore required if he is 
to be tempted. Similarly, the Government must pay high 
prices for the materials supplied if the capitalist is to be 
tempted into new and uncertain fields. Can he get efficient 
laborers for this work? How high wages will he have to 
pay? How long will the war last? These are questions 
that the industrial manager has to ask and answer as best 
he may. He will assume the speculative risks involved if the 
financial inducements are high enough, but not otherwise. 

And not the least of his present concern is the probability 
of excess profits taxes and Government control of prices. 
Will the point at which the tax begins make allowance for 
his increased risks, or will it be at a flat rate, making no dis- 
crimination between standardized peace business and un- 
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certain, war manufacture? If the latter, he will usually not 
be willing to make the change. If the price control that is 
developed is indiscriminate ; if the prices fixed, owing either 
to popular agitation or governmental unwisdom, are so low 
as to offer no adequate insurance for the risks and uncertain- 
ties of war business, few will be found who will care to 
assume the hazards. 

The foregoing analysis indicates that industrial mobiliza- 
tion through the agency of the pecuniary system must be 
extremely uncertain at best. There remains to be considered 
the working of other forces which greatly increase the diffi- 
culties inherent in the situation. In a preceding paragraph 
attention was called to the competition between the Govern- 
ment as a spender for war supplies and private persons as 
spenders for ordinary consumers goods. In connection with 
this competition we meet with a popular fallacy, — or rather 
a combination of self-interest and fallacy, which is further 
inimical to the rapid mobilization of our industries. I refer 
to the " business as usual " movement. 

At the outbreak of the war our first reaction was quite 
generally in favor of substantial economizing. Immediately 
following the open letter of President Wilson early in April 
urging a nation-wide campaign of economy, we entered upon 
a few weeks of decided retrenchment. How real this curtail- 
ment of our customary expenditures was may be guessed 
from the protest it soon evoked. Manufacturers of many 
classes of luxuries and even of conventional necessities, and 
retailers of general merchandise shortly began to advertise 
how ruinous a campaign of rigid economy would be for the 
country (as well as for themselves). Prominent bankers 
and business men have very generally given indorsement to 
business as usual rather than strict economizing. The press 
editorials now generally urge that we should not " rock the 
boat"; that hysterical economizing is senseless; that we 
must allow business to proceed much as usual or we kill the 
goose that lays the golden eggs so necessary to the successful 
prosecution of the war. The possibility of widespread clos- 
ing of factories, throwing thousands of laborers out of em- 
ployment and resulting in general depression has caused 
genuine concern in the world of business. 

The situation in which we find ourselves at the moment 
recalls the experience of England during the early months 
of the war. After the first terrific shock had spent its 
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force, as soon as the nation got its second breath), a tre- 
mendous campaign for business as usual was inaugurated. 
The leaders of opinion in England gave it virtually unani- 
mous endorsement. " Normal living " was heralded as a, 
cardinal virtue, as one of the supreme requirements of the 1 
hour. The opinions of the time were, moreover, translated 
into action and the year 1915 was a golden age for the Eng- 
lish lower classes. The records show that the high wages 
paid in both military and civic life engendered a period of 
extravagant expenditures. More talking machines, expen- 
sive footwear, cosmetics and passementerie were purchased 
than ever before, and the general scale of living of the lower 
classes was substantially raised. Our Council of National 
Defense quotes with apparent approval that Self ridge's sales 
in London in 1915 were $375,000 in excess of the year previ- 
ous, — this in spite of the great reduction in purchases by 
American tourists. This great increase in the demand for 
luxuries obviously served to increase the profits of ordinary 
industry and to render it still more difficult to attract the 
requisite labor and capital for military purposes. Rather 
than aiding or compelling the necessary readjustment of 
industry the people of England were unconsciously seriously 
retarding it. 

I use the word compel advisedly, for the rank and file 
of consumers are in a position of strategic importance. By 
refusing to buy the things that do not count we can force 
industry into other channels. The Government, through the 
price and wage system, seeks to attract; we have it in our 
hands to aid the Government by the process of repulsion, 
by refusing to buy dispensable commodities. But we also 
have it in our hands to work at cross purposes with the 
Government by purchasing as usual and thereby preventing 
or seriously retarding the mobilization of industry. Unless* 
we practice the most rigid economy during the coming 
months the method of industrial mobilization upon which 
we are relying is foredoomed to failure. 

We might indeed succeed in raising the $7,000,000,000 of 
revenue that has been voted; but, as already seen, that is 
only the beginning of industrial mobilization. Even with 
coffers filled to overflowing the allied governments will have 
to wait indefinitely for equipment, munitions, ships, and food 
if the requisite social energy is not devoted to their produc- 
tion. It is an old saying that we cannot buy something with 
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nothing ; it is just as true that we cannot buy that which does 
not exist even if we possess the requisite purchasing power. 
We always come back to the fundamental truth that we can- 
not devote our national energy to things that do not count 
for war purposes and devote the same energy to the pro- 
duction of the things that are necessary. 

Granting the underlying truth of the above argument, 
that extensive readjustment is necessary, many will, how- 
ever, insist that any such rapid reorganization as I have 
indicated would be suicidal. It will be urged that hysterical 
economy would throw laborers out of employment and gen- 
erally unsettle the business structure, and that the ensuing 
depression would render it impossible for us to finance the 
war. " We must have wages and profits if we are to pay 
taxes and subscribe for bond issues." Now while this is 
perfectly true, there need be no fear of a general reduction 
in the aggregate demand for labor during the war and no 
fear of a general reduction of profits. Business may well 
be substantially as usual when measured in aggregate quan- 
tities ; it will have to be umtsual only as to kind or quality. 
The coming months will develop enormous industrial activity 
so far as total demand is concerned. Every ounce of our 
national energy will be required to meet the demands of the 
situation. If the business as usual advocates distinguished 
between the total amount and the kinds of business, we could 
have no serious argument with them; but in the popular 
thought business as usual means in the main the same kinds 
of business we now have, and unfortunately this popular 
thought translated into action, into the purchase of the usual 
commodities, is likely to be the decisive factor in directing 
our social energy. 

But there nevertheless remains a serious problem in con- 
nection with the shifting process. What of the laborers who 
are thrown out of employment if by rigid economy we compel 
a manufacturer of dispensables to close his doors? The 
answer obviously is that many of them will very shortly find 
work in the production of food, in the building of munitions 
factories, and the manufacture of supplies and materials. 
Some, usually but a few, will find themselves wholly unfitted 
for a different employment. It is often asked if it is fair 
to deprive such persons of the means of livelihood? One 
effective answer is that this is not a time for debating fair- 
ness and justice to individuals ; if social or military expedi- 

vol. ccvi. — no. 741 15 
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ency demands a given course of action certain individuals 
may have to suffer. Another answer that may be made is 
that industrial misfits should be taken care of at public 
expense out of the funds raised by taxation or bond issues. 
But whatever the answer, we cannot let sympathy for these 
unfortunates, stand in the way of diverting the energy of the 
rest of society to the fields in which it is needed. To see the 
situation in its true perspective we must center our attention 
always upon the alternative — that of failure in case we do 
not effectively mobilize our resources for the business of 
war. 

It may also be urged that excessive general economy 
would result in throwing men but of employment too soon, 
that is, before places were ready for them in the new indus- 
trial order. There is unquestionable point to this contention ; 
but it should be recalled that many thousands could have 
found employment upon the farms as early as April and that 
many thousands more could immediately be given work in 
the construction of munitions plants, ship yards, etc. I am 
far from arguing that there would be no loss of energy here. 
It is indeed another weakness of our pecuniary system that 
substantial loss must be sustained in the transition process. 
It may be asked here, however, should not the transition 
take place slowly in order to reduce losses to a minimum? 
Ordinarily gradual readjustment would be advisable, but 
when we are engaged in a race with time we must ride 
rough shod. To delay the transition is to incur minor 
losses on the way, it is true; but possibly (again the 
alternative) incur incomparably greater loss through fail- 
ure to get mobilized in time to defeat the enemy. So long 
as we rely upon economizing as a means of driving industry 
into the required channels we may almost say the more rigid 
that economizing the better. It saves time; and time is 
nearly everything. 

To summarize our discussion of industrial mobilization 
through the machinery of finance, — we have seen that excess 
profits taxation, price control and " business as usual " run 
directly counter to the rapid reorganization of industry. We 
have seen that the method is extremely costly and extremely 
slow and uncertain at best. We have seen, indeed, that 
where speed is all-important it cannot be safely relied upon. 
Is it not important, therefore, that the United States 
seriously consider the method of industrial conscription? 
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By industrial conscription the Government could trans- 
fer laborers from the industries that are unimportant to the 
fields of production that are imperatively necessary as rap- 
idly as is required, without waiting, possibly indefinitely, for . 
public economizing to force readjustment through the de- 
cline of profits and the closing of factory doors. Industrial 
establishments engaged in manufacturing commodities that 
are unnecessary for war purposes could by industrial con- 
scription be forced to convert themselves at once into fac- 
tories for the manufacture of munitions and other war mate- 
rials. New construction that is not necessary for war pur- 
poses could be halted and the energy engaged therein 
diverted to the channels where imperatively demanded. Such 
a system would reduce to a minimum the social loss of time 
and energy incident to the transition period. Wisely admin- 
istered (note the qualification) upon a basis of what may 
be called selective industrial conscription it would eliminate 
a great part of the confusion, disruption and maladjustment 
incident to the ordinary financial method of readjustment. 

It will be objected, however, that conscription of industry 
is un-American, that it places autocratic power in the hands 
of a democratic government and strikes at the very founda- 
tion of our institutions, private property, vested interests, 
free initiative, individual liberty, competition and all the 
rest. A similar view may be, and has been, expressed with 
reference to conscription of men, but we have overruled the 
objection there mainly on the ground that the time element 
is so tremendously important that ordinary peace time prin- 
ciples and ideals have to give way. Much as we may dislike 
the principle and method of conscription, do we not dislike 
and fear the alternative — the indefinite eclipse of democratic 
institutions — more ? 

In one important respect industrial conscription is incom- 
parably less objectionable than military conscription. The 
man who is compelled to serve in the army is forced to offer 
life itself in the cause for which he is enlisted ; the man who 
is compelled to close his factory or convert it to different 
uses ; the man who, as a laborer, is compelled to change his 
employment, at best offers but his services for a smaller 
remuneration. It is the old question of life versus property. 
The method of industrial conscription obviously raises 
enormous problems of its own. How shall we provide the 
machinery necessary to its successful administration? Who 
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shall be given the power to decree life or death for industrial 
establishments in the exercise of the selective requirements 
of the plan? Who shall decide what industries are important 
to keep alive in war time — for recreational and cultural pur- 
poses as well as for physical and military requirements? 
What man or what body of men can be found with the neces- 
sary omniscience, with the requisite prevision for such a 
method of industrial reorganization? 

Great as are the problems of industrial conscription, and 
many as the mistakes and blunders that would doubtless 
be made in its administration, is it not more to be trusted 
than the haphazard method of reorganization through the 
economizing of the people? Recall that the method we are 
at present following relies for its success not upon the con- 
centrated thought and efficiency of a board of experts, im- 
bued with a national point of view even if not possessed of 
experience ; it relies rather upon the individual self-interests 
and the unreasoned impulses of the masses of society. 

We are engaged in a mortal struggle with a nation 
that has long since learned the lesson of industrial mo- 
bilization. Do we marvel at Germany's powers of resist- 
ance? Let us remember that Germany has since early 
in the war followed largely the method of industrial 
conscription. The Germans are not wasting their national 
sustenance like sailors in a drunken orgy. They are down 
to the brass tacks of the situation. The brains at the head 
of the German organization doubtless counted on our resort- 
ing to the slow and uncertain financial method of industrial 
rehabilitation when the fateful decision was formed to make 
unrestricted use of the submarine and sink at sight. As we 
enter the struggle before us shall we heed perhaps the great- 
est lesson that the war has taught to those who have been 
through the fire? In choosing our method of industrial re- 
organization, will it not be salutary always to have it in 
mind that it is with Germany and Germany's methods that 
we are competing? 

Harold G. Moulton 



